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| “Tn our childhood, near together, 
| Stood our homes upon the brae, 
| A HAPPY BALLAD OF TRUE LOVE. Wa, asckiives tanun tes tates, 
aren Played for many a livelong day. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
: a “ J the elder, she the younger, 
i he spring I want ering one pen ire papel 
When the brindled kine were lowing, gh Mey eas wp for aide” 
And the meadows full of grass ; : | : 
Wien the turtle-dove was sitting “ Years went on, and ever thriving | | tea 
| On her eggs in woodland state ; Dwelt my father, full of ease ;_ | an 
| Then said [, ‘tis but befitting a Was Soe fit ie oe | ‘. 
That { also seek. mate. Like the busy summer bees. can 
tha 
| Full of youth was I, and healthy, “T, & youth, must go to colleges | had 
i| Twelve months past, my father died, It was right my father’s son | — || clos 
| Leaving me a young man wealthy, Should have breeding, should have knowledge. || || He 
| With each earthly wan. supplied. —Many an honour thereI won. .« | | || ligh 
| a || sorr 
Leaving me his grassy meadows, “Home I came. Our brae-side neighbours | | took 
Round an old paternal grange, Had slid down the ways of life; || of a 
And the trees whose inassy shadows, tanie’s father’s bootless labours ! door 
Through his life, had seen no change. ad with fortune been at strife. at 
; whic 
Sitting ’mid the winter's gladnéss, “ Jeanie still my fancy fettered : | dear 
Musing on the old man gone, { cared not for wealth a jot ; || fathe 
| All at once a sense of sadness Ahd I deemed that life was bettered, | long 
i Fell upon my heart like stone. Where a sordid thought came not. i -_ 
| dear 
Down the chimney came a moaning, “ Spake my father, ‘ Thou art simple, | || prett 
From the wild Wind’s gusty flight ; Thus affection to bestow ; to yo 
And the old clock hdatsely droning, By a foot, an eye, a dimple, | come 
Told the long hots of the night. To be fettered down so low. | 4! ing g 
, | | “ 
All at once a sense Of sorrow, «* Youth must learn to curb its fancies, | ai sam 
Heretofore to me tiknown, Must subdue its wayward will ; || J} | He 
Fell onme, “to-day, tosnorrow,” Must embrace life’s golden chances, of he wi 
Whispering, “ thou grt all alone ! Lidoking high and higher still.’ | | “H 
can 8] 
| Spring-time came, and spring-time fulness “T obeyed. With pleasure sated, | I shall 
| Roused the earth’s rejoicing powers ; ife in various modes I tried, | to be. 
And the wintry sefite of dulness And remained unfixed, unmated, im il quiet, 
| Passed before the laughing flowers. When my wealthy father died. } a 
made | 
| Green leaves decked the garden-bushes, % Mine were all his grassy meadows, | gled fe 
| Tasselled buds were on the lim®; Mine were all his herds and kine ; | from tl 
| And a pair of warbling thrushes Mine the trees with leafy shadows, | in gra 
| Woke me every morn betime. And his house, and all were mine. = 
80 t 
one Moy missing, through the meadows «I was all alone, and lonely, to dist 
1k: 7 ine b y; ill at ease, In the house and in the field ; ' Olof 
Wh wae wee the shado And whate’er is selfish only | =_— 
ere the cowslips lured the bees, Can but barren pleasure yield. seul 
When a sound of turtle’s cooing, ” « Ove ' spent 
f 5 4 vérhead the doves were cooing, y 
| Add" this is the time fot wong, ed he riptle dae Ht get 
This is wooine-time.” I . Oh the day I went a-wooing Hey 
if B 18 WOOINE ume; 2 Bard, To my sitnple peasant lass. | ‘ana 
| 5 | I 
| And straightway a thrill went through me, * O'er the hills with buoyant feeling, | When tl 
s er ens electric glow, Like a bounding roe, I leapt |p| Teady ¢ 
Pr re i “we turtle to me fs Towards the solitary sheiling, -T ral 
| eacheth what is good to know. Where the herded goats were kept. ne seen for 
| All my blood grew warm and warmer, “Little thought she who was near her, | | oa a 
a ene I re aloud and said, As she sang an old love-rhyme ; I pe eve 
, the wealthy, landlord farmer, And I listening stood to hear her ti b ort ti 
Will espouse a peasant maid, Lilting at the milking-time. } | ny faery 
! iD 
1 “ From my youth I loved her dearly, * All my heart grew warm and warmer; | | Bive a 
i Nor am I too proud to wed Pride was not with love at strife ; aT b Poor 
1 One by fortune used severely, And thus I, the wealthy farmer, li | ut little 
| But by virtue dowered instead. Won my highland maid to wife !” | | shipped 
; | 4! 
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TALES FROM THE SWEDISH. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 
No. I. 
“IT WILL DO.” 
A Piece or Experrence. 


Oxor’s father was dead. ‘Tears fell from his eyes; 
tears fell down his checks. He felt a pain in his heart, 
an extraordinary sedateness in his mind, and the words, 
“T shall never more see my beloved, worthy father,” 
came as if of themselves to his tongue. But, for all 
that, a new day had dawned, a new sphere of operation 
had revealed itself. A door, which had hitherto been 
closed to the young man’s future, now stood wide open. 
He hastily collected together his things, sped with a 
light and winged step, although he was conscious of 
sorrow at his heart, around the city; paid his debts; 
took leave of his friends and acquaintances ; and, last 
of all, stole up a winding staircase, knocked softly at a 
door, and entered when it was opened. 

“Good evening, Sara,” said he in a peculiar voice, 
which he in vain strove to make calm. ‘“ Good evening, 
dear girl, how are you? I bring you sad news. My 
father is dead, and I must leave you—for a time—a 
long time, perhaps; but you shall be cared for.” (Sara 
turned pale with terror.) “Nay, don’t turn so pale, 
dear Sara,” continued he, “because then you are not 
pretty, then I don’t like you, then I will not come back 
to you; so now look charming and gay. I shall soon 
come back again; if not, you are such a pretty, charm- 
ing girl, that you will soon get another lover !” 

“ But I shall not have you!" said Sara, and her eyes 
swam with tears. 

He pressed her to his heart; he kissed her cold lips ; 
he wiped away her tears, and began again :— 

“Here, Sara, you shall have all the money which I 
can spare at this moment. Take it! Live happily ; 
I shall not forget you. I am not so poor nowas | used 
to be. You shall now want for nothing. But live quite 
quietly until you hear further from me !” 

And now followed whispered communications; Sara 
made a confession, which Vlof received with very min- 
gled feelings; and then, with a deep sigh, he parted 
from the poor girl ;—poor in virtue and innocence ; rich 
in grace and natural gifts, and even perhaps good 
qualities of heart, although from the first they had been 
so trodden under foot that it was hardly possible now 
to distinguish them. 

Vlof rushed down the stairs, hurried into the street, 
glanced up towards the light in Sara’s window, sighed a 
time or two, and had a presentiment that he now looked 
up, perhaps, for the last time, to the room where he had 
spent so many twilight honrs. “ But she will console 
herself !” said he, to console his own conscience, and 
hastened into the street. 

His home was full of confusion. Half of his things 
were unpacked, and it was not until twelve at night, 
when the post-horses drove up to his door, that he was 
ready to set out. He went forth into darkness and 
night. The farther he drove from the city, the fainter, 
the paler became the image of that Sara, whom he had 
seen for the first time only a few months ago; who was 
then a pretty, wilful girl; woom he liked now more 
than ever; yet, notwithstanding, whom he probably in 
_ ashort time—very soon, perhaps—would have forsaken, 
| had not business and fate compelled him to do so now; 
for business and fate compel, people say, when they wish 
to give a reasonable motive for an unreasonable action. 

“Poor Sara; she really loves me!” thought he, with 
but little grief, and a great deal of egotistical pleasure ; 

cause whether beloved or hated, despised or wor- 
shipped, a woman’s love is always a sacrifice which aman 


receives with pleasure. “Poor Sara! she loves me; 
and so long as she is evidently faithful to me, she shall 
never suffer want!” So thought he, whilst the wheels 
went spinning round and round. We have already 
said, however, that Sara’s image grew fainter and 
fainter, and imagination presented, in new, fresh, living, 
bright colours, his cousin Melida—she with whom he 
was brought up; she whom father, mother, and rela- 
tions, educated for him ever since she was born; she, 
the gulden-haired fairy of light, who had always beamed 
as the sun in Olof’s most beautiful future heaven. In 
the embrace of the dark-eyed Sara, it is true that her 
image lost some of its brightness; now, however, it 
recovered it, and innocence cast around it a glory, the 
magic of which, Olof now for the first time rightly 
understood. The more vivid grew his recollections of 
Melida, the more were the horses urged onward, 
onward; and when Olof had travelled incessantly for 
four-and-twenty hours, he stood at the door of the pa- 
ternal home, where the white blinds in the window, and 
the weeping people clad in mourning, were the first 
objects that met his eyes. 

“Ts my uncle here?” was his first question, on recover- 
ing himself somewhat from the painful feeling of 
entering a house where they whom we loved formerly 
lived, breathed, moved, and came hitherto to meet 
us with glad and friendly hearts, but who now lie silent, 
cold, dead,—who are gone down to the grave and cor- 
ruption. 

“ He is not here, but he is coming,” replied an old 
servant, and dried the tears which the arrival of his 
young master had again called forth. 

“ Does he come alone ?” asked Olof, and a light colour 
passed over his cheek, otherwise pale with tears, the 
fatigue of the journey, and his city-life. 

“TI do not know,” replied the servant, and Olof 
hoped. But his hope was disappointed; his uncle 
came alone. 

The funeral and troublesome business engaged the 
time and thoughts of the two kinsmen.” In the course 
of eight days the deceased was laid in the earth ; his 
personal property valued, and that with a certain 
degree of pleasure, because it was considerable, and far 
excceded what had been expected; a fact somewhat 
consolatory both to the heir and to the future hopes of 
the uncle, who was in but indifferent circumstances. 
Everything was quite in order about the house ; and the 
uncle said, ; 

“Yes, my dear Olof, nothing remains to be done 
here; we will now go to my house. There we are daily 
expected, and here you gannot get on at all without 
good company.” 

At these words Olof’s pale checks became crimson, 
because good company presented at this moment no 
image in the whole world but that of her who silently 
waited, and daily longed for their coming,—Melida. 

Oh, what joyous, heavenlyjoyous hours, life can 
sometimes offer! These joyous prefigurings of the 
future are fashioned from the most beautiful material 
which it possesses, for life has a purely bright or dark 
prefiguring of the future, and blessed are they for whom 
it is bright ! 

Olof accompanied his kinsman with restless, unspeak- 
able, joyous longings. It was evening when they 
reached his uncle’s house. It was autumn, and Nature 
was dark, but spring and hope were in Olof’s heart ; 
and he saw with joy light shining in the windows of the 
well-known house where he had spent so many heavenly, 
happy hours by Melida’s side, in the exultant days of 
childhood and early youth. A light shadow moved 
backwards and forwards in the window; and when 
they had entered the passage, the daughter flew to meet 
her father, and seemed not to see her cousin, although 
her crimson cheeks showed plainly enough that she was 





aware of his being near. Melida had become taller, 
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prettier, wittier, gayer, and more charming, during 
these years. Her black dress heightened the dazzling 
whiteness of her skin, and the northern colour of her 
abundant hair. Olof was altogether in love. Melida 
knew it perfectly well, and was unspeakably happy. 
More delicious dreams than, during this long, first 
autumn night, visited these two young people, never 
ascended from the lands of dreams—the rich, luxuriant 
pleasure-garden of fancy. 

Days and weeks flew by like moments to this happy 
pair. Melida had never loved, never thought that she 
could love, anyone but him, for whom she had becn 
educated from her tenderest years; he who had held 
undivided possession of her rich, full, warm heart ; he 
who was loyal and true to her in all changes, at home 
in her native town, or away amid the tumult of the 
world. So believed Melida, at least, and believed even 
that love could only be repaid with love, and she 
loved. 

Olof now called her his betrothed, his bride, whisper- 
ing in the lonzly hour of magical twilight. He called 
her his bride before the whole world, and in the bright- 
est sunshine; and the following summer was fixed upon 
for their wedding. 

Christmas passed over gaily and lovingly for our 
lovers, and for all those who merely saw them, because 
their happiness diffused a glory all around them, a 
gentle and creative happiness. Spring came and went ; 
and now many cares and little troubles beset them. 
Melida’s mother was a good sort of weariful lady; she 
embittered the invaluable time of the poor lovers with 
petty affairs: very petty, but at the same time very 
tiresome, very troublesome, and almost tending to chill 
or render lukewarm, because they fell like cold water 
drops upon their warm hearts. Olof all his life had felt 
the greatest repugnance to his aunt, and felt no little 
annoyed and angry when elderly people continually 
tortured him by the remark that Melida was exactly 
like what her mother had been at that age, for the 
mother also had been a handsome young lady; but 
Olof forgot that, and only thought, “Can Melida be 
some day like her?’ and shuddered at the idea. 

In the mean time, letters came to him from the city 
which he had left. A young companion of his, alto- 
gether ignorant of his betrothal, wrote to him among 
other things, “ Sara goes out but seldom; whenever one 
does see her, she is as splendidly beautiful as the sun. 
What a lucky fellow you are to possess the love of such 
a girl! Beautiful and true! but how long do you 
think that she will remain so? There are those who 
are laying snares for her, and though she may resist 
them for a time, she will in the end fall into them.” 

Olof bit his lips and contracted his brows. He 
wished, notwithstanding his own happiness, that Sara 
should continue constant to him, and love him still. 

“ Voila les hommes!” @ Parisian would say. ‘“ Such 
are respectable people,” we would as quietly remark. 

Sara herself wrote, in her poor handwriting and 
miserable spelling, “How I long for you! Do you 
never mean to return? I am quite merry and well 
again; things turned out a deal better than we might 
have expected or hoped. Our one great trouble cost us 
needless anxiety, and I am now very happy. You per- 
fectly understand me—the poor child is not living. 
Thanks for the money you sent me; it came at the 
right moment. By means of it I got everything very 
grand for myself, and very grand about me, all for your 
sake, because I do not trouble myself about other young 
fellows, although they have spared no means of disturb- 
ing me, importunately begging me to come out, and 
even going so far as to come knocking at my door, and 
threatening to knock it down, if I will not immediately 
open it.” (Olof clenched his fists, and his eyes flashed.) 
“What have you been doing latterly in that tiresome 
country-place? Dalson says that you have been taking 





possession of your father's property; but that could 
not occupy you the whole winter. You have not been 
falling in love with another girl—that I know! or else 
I shall get another lover for myself; that I can tell you 
of a truth,” ete. 

Olof curled his lips, and contemptuously thought 
about poor Sara, because he still saw so much real hap- 
piness behind all those petty annoyances which the 
future mother-in-law and all these small and great 
troubles occasioned him: still he fancied that love and 
concord between husband and wife would be able to 
overcome these and far greater troubles. Never yet had 
an idea stolen into his mind, whispering any girl more 
desirable, or to be compared with Melida, as his other, 
his better self; she still stood thus in all her glory 
before his imagination ; but even that must be dimmed. 
An extinguisher of the darkest kind must quickly come 
to cover it up. 

The well-known work “ Det gar an,”* had now for 
several months been extending its unwholesome breath, 
the produce of some dark and pestilent naphtha-pit, 
around the country; and people, who are very like 
moths in more cases than one, because they are espe- 
cially fond of flying round the fire which scorches their 
wings, are very willing to suck poison, if there be 
only a little honey smeared over it. Det gdr an fell 
also into Olof’s hand ; he read it once, and threw it away 
from him. But—he received Sara’s and his friend’s 
letter,—but—Melida’s mother was intolerably quarrel- 
some, hard to please, and out of humour—but—work- 
people and others vexed Olof. He became wearied, and 
out of temper. Melida wept. No young man of Olofs 
character could endure tears which did not flow from 
jealousy. For amusement Olof once more read Det gar 
an. He pondered a long time on its contents, and one 
evening in April, after having received by that day’s 
post yet another letter from his friend in the city, which 
sail that in a few days Sara would assuredly fall into 
the snares of a designing person; when he had received 
also aletter from Sara herself, written as if on the brink 
of an abyss, and in which she merely besought of him 
to come, come, come—when Melida’s mother was still 
more ill-tempered—annoyances more than ever, and 
Melida, pale and tearful-eyed, and “ cross,” as Olof called 
it—then—that very afternoon when all this occurred all 
at once—then he came to his decision, which, according 
to his views, was merry, original, poetical, magnanimous, 
advantageous, praiseworthy, excellent in all respects, yes, 
and even necessary and inevitable; he ordered horses ; 
called for ink and paper, dipped a pen, and wrote the 
following to Melida, his heart frequently almost aching 
as he wrote :— 

“‘Melida, we must part! I see it now plainly: I con- 
sider it for the best. We are not suitable for each other ; 
and it is better that we part before we are irrevocably 





(1) This was a novel with that title, or “ It will do,” written by 
Arngqvist, a celebrated and much admired writer at that time. 
It was extremely clever and interesting, and contained that kind 
of social philosophy and morals which may be guthered from 
this story. The first volume only of the work was published, 
as is not uncommon in Sweden. Its effect was like wild-fire: 
nothing was talked of, nothing was thought of, but this won- 
derful story of Det gar an. Arngqvist did not hurry the second 
volume, but to his astonishment, the second volume made its 
appearance. It was written by another equally clever author— 
but was published ostensibly as the true continuation of the 
work. The public eagerly possessed themselves of it;—the 
story was finished, but not as Arnqvist had intended; the op 
of the Dead-Sea was opened, and all its poison-contents revealed 
to the public. It was ended, in the way in which that very 
system of morals was already terminating many a domestic 
tragedy in real life. Arnqvist was enraged—but it was too 
late for him to do anything. His own second volume never 
appeared, and he himself never recovered his position in the 
literary world. 
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rivetted to each other, before we are both unhappy for 
time and eternity. You area good, an amiable creature ; 
but you are full of prejudices, and are attached to old 
habits and customs, which we are grown out of, and 
which are unsuited to the age in which we live, and to 
the luminary of reason which is now rising upon it. 
You will not sacrifice for me a single one of your old- 
fashioned notions ; you will not freely surrender yourself 
to me, who are nevertheless mine, unless a half-foolish, 
stupid, raw, ignorant, uncultivated fellow, witha couple 
of white linen rags under his chin, babbles a few words 
before us, which neither he nor we think about at that 
moment. And these, could we only think so, would 
have a far more living, far more intelligible meaning 
in a silent and solitary hour, alone with each other and 
the Supreme Being. But I know, I foresee, that you 
would never be able to accustom yourself to my ideas, 
my new views of certain things. You would weep 
away your youth, your beauty, and my happiness, even 
if they should remain. You would upbraid me inces- 
santly, talk about the world and the scandal, and the 
blame, and tittle-tattle, and a thousand petty things, 
which I now, more than ever, have learned to despise. 
You would be unhappy, and would suffer and would 
make me the same. You and your parents would 
never let me have either rest or peace, would compel 
me thus far to a miserable, unmeaning ceremony, 
to which for the sake of domestic peace 1 consented. 
You might—oh, forgive me that I, in this important 
moment of our life, when we sever a bond which was 
knit in our childhood,”—here his style was broken and 
confused; the heart spoke through the words,“ pardon 
me, if I, without any apparent consideration, wound your 
youthful feelings, and perhaps even your self-love—you 
might, I say, perhaps, inherit your mother's fretful, joy- 
corroding, and happiness-destroying temper; might 
become bitter and petulant, and tiresome, and ill- 
humoured as she; and a hell would thence ensue when 
we thought of forming an Eden, and we should live with 
each other in a state of violent disunion, at the same 
time that we should be compelled, before the eyes of the 
world, to appear as the dearest friends, merely because 
a fellow in black had read a few words over us, in the 
presence of a crowd of indifferent and a few thinking 
people. No, Melida! It is not written in the book of 
fate that we are to be united, since we do not think alike, 
have not the same understanding of right and wrong, of 
marriage, and many other things. Of late, I have often 
turned the conversation to these subjects and have always 
found that you adhere to the old notions; that you talk 
about ‘the inviolability of the marriage vow, and 
marriages blessed by heaven,’ etc., whilst I insist upon 
it that marriage solely and alone can be based upon 
all-sacrificing, all-renouncing, generous, unselfish love. 
Oh, dearest Melida! may I tell you in this sacred 
moment of confession—may I make known to you that 
my conscience considers itself bound by such a union? 
Yes—out with it! There isa poor girl who lives only 
for me, breathes only for me, possesses no one thing 
upon the face of the earth but my love; and—can I be 
80 cruel as to rend it from her to squander it upon a 
proud woman, proud of her virtue and who, had she been 
bound by marriage to somebody else, would never have 
cast one glance at me? No, Melida! we are not suited 
for each other, and if cares and sorrows meet us in our 
Separate paths, we may yet meet them cheerfully, say- 
ing, we have sacrificed much to avoid still greater, 
perhaps,—because by sacrifice and renunciation we 
may yet obtain, I deny not this—” (here again occurred 
some breaks) —‘‘and perhaps—perhaps we may once 
more meet in the distant future, when many years have 
progressed, and with them pure, sound reason, which 
by that time may have illumined even your ideas; we 
then may meet under wholly different circumstances ; 
and who knows whether you might not then say to me, 





‘You were right! Det gir an!’ God grant that then 
we both of us may be free, or may be able to release 
ourselves from the bonds which we have voluntarily 
imposed upon ourselves. Whatever the case may be 
with you, [ shall endeavour to remain free and un- 
fettered. 

“ Farewell, Melida! Farewell, friend of my youth ! 
One single word might even now change it all, but that 
I know, J know full well that you will not speak, and I 
have resolved to act as a man who dares to follow the 
dictates of reason, let it cost what it may. Farewell, 
Melida !” 

This written, he hastened down the steps and along 
the road to the place where his carriage stood, and then 
flew with the speed of the wind through night and 
space, neither venturing to look behind, nor to cast 
backward his thoughts, lest he should change or waver 
in his resolves, and forming, as he went, as well as his 
sick heart and his outraged conscience would permit 
him, a plan of life for the future, as far as heaven apart 
from that in which, of late, he had mirrored all his 
thoughts. Now there rose up, like an evil spectre before 
his imagination—an elegant suite of rooms in the city, 
equipage, and servants, and the whole splendour of lux- 
ury and wealth lavished upon that beautiful Sara, the 
desired and worshipped of so many. And then the 
name! How wonderful, how amazingly like a pleasant 
chance that this name should be the same as the one 
which genius selected when placing his views attrac- 
tively before the world! ‘his similarity of name 
operated more than anyone would believe, for it is 
incredible how much small circumstances influence 
small souls. 
in the thought of being among the very first—for 
plenty would afterwards imitate him—who gave, by a 
striking example, new weight to the new opinions of 
freedom ; of being among the very first who followed 
this Albert’s example, although under much happicr 
and brighter circumstances. People would now say, 
“see, there he is with his Sara! They live a heavenly 
life (for Olof meant to lead a gay one); they put to 
shame all those married folks where the husbands look 
indifferent and the wives sullen, and the children live 
together like dog and cat !” And besides, how 
common-place, how old-fashioned, to go and be betrothed, 
and marry his first-cousin, she whom people said was to 
be his wife when they were little children—all being 
arranged beforehand, and made up by relations and 
friends! How tiresome, how vexatious, how petty, etc., 
etc. And in process of time, supposing that he 
should weary of Sara and she of him, what would be 
more natural and more conformable to reason, than that 
by mutual consent they should separate, remain good 
friends, and each choose for themselves one that was 
more suitable? 

An involuntary thought now recurred to the light- 
haired, innocent Melida, but Olof chased it away, and 
urged forward the horses—and—what farther he antici- 
pated, is not so certain: To paint this would demand 
a pen plucked from the wing of the black raven, and a 
fluid—dark as if it were fetched from the bottom of 
Acheron, and corrosive as aqua fortis. 

Melida woke late upon that bright April morning. 
She woke, but she did not rise,she lay quict amid the 
downy pillows, and noticed with half-opened eyes how sun- 
illumined, how bright and cheerful her little chamber 
looked on this beautiful morning. Yet let no one he- 
lieve that her first thought was of the sun. Even before 
she opened her eyes the image of Olof met ker waking, 
as it had done her sleeping, imagination. In dreams she 
had already fancied herself his wife, had wandered by 
his side on the sea shore, on his father’s estate, had held 
fast by his hand to prevent her falling on the slippery 
stones, as she now and then stooped down to gather 











There was something transporting to Olof | 







































* away with them as much as possible !” 


sprigs of the large luxuriant forget-me-not, which 
flourished there, and mirrored itself in the clear waves. 
Sometimes she made believe that she was falling, merely 
to enjoy Olof’s uneasiness, but knowing the terror of a 
loving heart she extended to him the lovely blue flowers 
as an offering of reconciliation, smiling and joking all 
the time in her dreams as she would never again—when 
she awoke. 

There is always something oppressive in waking. 
The reality never is like the dream, neither so delight- 
ful nor so sad. Extremes belong to dreams; fear and 
hope have but little to do with them. There was some- 
thing painful to Melida in her first waking thought of 
Olof this morning. She immediately remembered his 
gloomy brow when he had bid them good night the 
preceding evening; she recalled so many strange, pecu- 
liar, and, to her fancy, half-insane words and ideas 
which had fallen from Olof of late, and which were so 
unlike what she had peez accustomed to hear from his 
lips formerly. She heaved a deep sigh, but it was not 
a very heavy one, for all that. It was only a little cloud, 
a hand’s-breadth upon her bright spring heaven. 
“Tt is indeed all those vexations which annoy Olof, and 
which annoy everybody !” thought she, “ and therefore 
And, quick as 
lightning, up rose the young girl, “fresh as the morn- 
ing, like a bride in a wood,’—and before long her 
needle was speeding through the cambric with skilful 
rapidity, pursued by a thought which gave it a double 
speed. It was yet early in the day. The clock-finger 
pointed at seven, and Melida had resolved before nine 
o'cluck —the family-hour for assembling—to have 
finished a great piece of needlework, in order that she 
might be at liberty during the forenoon, and thus be 
able to devote it to Olof without any reproaches of con- 
science, or without deserving her mother’s anger. 

Very different were the intentions and resolves of the 
two cousins under the same spring sun; bunt poor 
Melida, in her loving innocence, believed that one 
heart beat in both breasts, and one soul lived in both. 

At nine o'clock, the family assembled in the break- 
fast-room, all, except Olof. They waited a little while; 
the father, impatient at not being able to take 
his coffee ; the mother,—always angry at all kinds of 
waiting; the daughter,—with affection’s uneasiness, 
for all waiting for the beloved is a torture. They 
waited,—but no Olof came. They sent a servant, who 
brought back word, that Olof's room was empty; they 
sent another, and this one brought back Ahe letter we 
have already given to Melida. ‘ 

(To be concluded in next Number.) 


-—_— 


BRISTOL RAGGED SCHOOL. 


On the 15th December, 1846, we opened our large 
school-room in St. James’s Back, with many hopes that 
a wider field of exertion was here presenting itself to 
us, but with fear of the new and increased difficulties 
we should have to encounter. It was a happy sight to 
the friends who were present, and one exciting deep 
thankfulness in their minds, to see our forty boys, most 
of whom had appeared but a few months before quite 
ungovernable and unsusceptible of any good impression, 
now sitting in as orderly and attentive a manner as 
most boys in our ordinary schools, and, but for their 
tattered raiment, hardly to be distinguished from them. 
Many of the boys bad excited a personal interest in onr 
minds, from the traits recorded of them in the master's 
journal ; and we felt that a link of sympathy had been 
formed, which was uniting and blessing those, who, to 
the eye of the world, were separated by a great gulph. 
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We felt, too, that we were entering on a ground where 
there need be, and ought to be, no distinction of sect or 
party; we hoped that in this room not a word would 
be uttered which could reasonably offend Christians of 
any denomination; and that, while the children should 
be taught to know and keep the commandments of 
God, in their relation to Him and to each other, and to 
love and obey their Saviour, all theological dogmas 
would be carefully avoided, leaving these to the further 
instruction of the religious teachers whom their parents 
might select for them, when prepared for it. We sepa- 
rated, then, after the children had sung a hymn and 
the divine blessing had been supplicated, full of grati- 
tude and hope. 

No public means had been taken to make known the 
evening school, which it was intended at once to com- 
mence; we had not the slightest idea whether it would 
be known or sought after; it was therefore no wonder 
if, as afterwards proved to be the case, we went to work 
before we were prepared. On the second night, there 
was a scene of the greatest uproar. With fifty or sixty 
boys, about thirty girls and young women had forced 
themselves into the room, notwithstanding the an- 
nouncement that girls would not be admitted; some 
evidently came solely with the intention of creating a 
disturbance, while others seemed desirous of learning ; 
they were very disorderly, and nothing but force could 
induce them to withdraw. The number of boys con- 
tinued increasing, many quite young men; and on the 
Sunday the scene was extraordinary and painful; the 
master was in dismay ; and though at last he got them 
into some degree of order by talking to them, when 
they went out, the fighting and screaming was terrible. 
It was quite necessary to obtain the aid of a policeman, 
which was cheerfully and gratuitously given by the 
superintendent of police, who seemed quite to feel the 
importance of the efforts which were being made, The 
neighbours were all very indignant at the increase of 
noise and disorder created in the street, and even in- 
sulted the friends of the school on their way to it. 
Such particulars as we are mentioning will be no 
novelty to those who have had to go through the same 
difficulties in establishing similar schools, and may 
appear unimportant to others; we mention them for 
the encouragement of those who, making efforts like 
ours, may be in despair at the commencement of the 
undertaking. We at once endeavoured to procure 
assistance for the master, and many working men 
kindly offered their aid in the evening, after their daily 
work was done; but willingness to aid, and a desire to 
do good, are not sufficient requisites for teaching, and 
above all, for instructing and controlling boys of the 
class we have been describing ; and many of the teachers 
were found quite inadequate to their difficult task. 
By persevering, however, in the plan already mentioned, 
of employing no force but that of love and of moral 
suasion, in which he was greatly aided by considerable 
knowledge of the character and habits of the class of 





boys he had to manage, the master in a few weeks 
gained great influence over them, and brought them 
into some degree of order. Of this the following anec- 
dote, copied from a Bristol paper, may be an illus- 
tration :—- 

“Whilst one of the visitors was at the school during 
last week, a boy of about thirteen was seen to be ex- 
tremely violent and refractory, a teacher endeavouring 
to lead him to the bottom of the class for inattention. 
He obstinately resisted, and stamped with rage. The 
master, observing the conflict, went to the boy, patted him 
gently on the head and cheek, and begged him to be a 
good boy. Ina minute, before the master had quitted | 
him, it came again to his turn tobe asked by the teacher 
one of the arithmetical questions of the lesson, when he 
cheerfully and promptly cried out ‘ Forty-eight,’ the | 
proper answer. The crimson flush of anger had left his | 
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face; his countenance was as bright and placid as if the 
last few moments had not witnessed ‘the storm that had 
agitated his passions, and he became at once quiet and 
docile. The visitor asked the master about him: he | 
replied, ‘That boy is the most unmanageable one in | 
the school; he is clever, but very passionate. He has | 
kicked my legs (happily, he has no shoes); he has | 
pelted me with mud in the streets. I have dismissed | 
him from the school, but allowed him to come again on | 
his earnest entreaty and promise of good conduct. If, 
I had struck that lad when he was so irritated, or | 
spoken harshly and angrily to him, his fury would have | 
been quite ungovernable; but he can’t stand a word of | 
kindness.’ ” | 

In the mean time, the girls were anxious to share the | 
same advantages, and pleaded so earnestly for a trial, | 
promising good conduct, that it was determined to | 
make the experiment, teaching boys and girls together 
in the same class. The effect was excellent; the boys 
were less disposed to fight when separated by girls, and 
it could not be imagined that the girls could be injured 
by associating, under controul, and with the object of 
gaining instruction, with those boys who were their play- 
fellows and companions in vice elsewhere. The attend- 
ance increased, until it was found necessary to limit the 
admission to the number that could be advantageously 
taught. Those present one Sunday evening in Feb- 
ruary will not easily forget the distressing spectacle of 
200 children, in a state of complete insubordination, 
whose countenances and deportment showed that they 
were among the most vicious inhabitants of Bristol. 
The attempt to conclude with prayer only called forth 
mockery and disorder, and the friends of the school left 
it that evening with an almost despairing feeling. 
Tickets of admission were given, and it was determined 
that these should be forfeited whenever the conduct of 
the boy showed that he was determined not to learn 
himself, and to prevent others from doing so. The 
expedient answered the desired effect, and after a time 
it was found unnecessary to continue them. In a couple 
of months from the commencement of the school, the 
Scene was quite changed. The word of command of the 
master was instantly attended to; orderly classes might 
be seen standing round their teachers, intent on gain- 
ing instruction; then the writing and cyphering was 
carried on with much attention ; and after singing an 
evening hymn written for them by a friend, with whose 
permission we transcribe it, the children might be 
observed listening in respectful silence to a short and 
simple prayer. 











EVENING HYMN. 


Sing praise to God in Heaven, 
Our Father and our friend, 

To him our grateful thanks be given ; 
His mercies have no end, 


Sun, moon, and stars above, 
The earth on which we stand, 

And men and beasts, that live and move, 
Were made by God’s command, 


Keep us, O Lord, this night 
-From danger, sin, and sorrow ; 

And may we, if we see the light, 
Be wise and good to-morrow. 





And when our body dies, 

\ And sleeps beneath the sod, 

{ O, may we from the grave arise, 
| To live with thee our God. 


The policemen, too, now seemed to find the school- 
room quite an attraction, and were so little a terror to 
| the scholars that they often handed over their slates to 


| them to request a copy to beset; this was so frequently 





done, that a policeman was one day reported to the 
magistrates on a charge of neglect of duty, as he was 
said to have been “two hours in the Ragged School, 
setting copies to the boys!” Happy time, when no 
graver charges can be preferred against policemen ; 
when no less kindly intereourse shall exist between 
them and the unfortunate beings whom it is their duty 
now to coerce! I[t has been an interesting cireumstanee 
that the Mayor has several times visited the school, and 
has always expressed decp interest in it; many poor 
culprits were then in his presence without fear. The 
superintendent of the police also came in plain clothes, 
and confessed that, though not a man of melting mood, 
he was affected to tears by the sight of so many whom 
he knew but too well to be in the frequent commission 
of crime, and addicted to the most lawless habits, here, 
yielding to moral influence. 

As the children appeared nowso much under controul 
the managers of the school accepted the kind offer, of a 
gratuitous exhibition of the phantasmagoria to them, 
and the result more than realized their hopes; between 
three and four hundred children, and about a hundred 
of the parents and neighbours, were assembled in the 
school-room, and witnessed the two hours’ performance 
with great order, and with evident interest. Such 
exhibitions are calculated, if judiciously arranged, to 
produce a high meral infiuence. The striking series 
of scenes from Rippingale’s Progress of Intemperance, 
the Convict Gang, the Slave Mart, evidently impressed 
the spectators ; a picture of the Transfiguration excited 
the exclamation, “ That is more worth seeing than any 
thing you have shown us;” and the countenance of our 
Saviour, blessing the bread and wine, filled the minds 
of many with a strong impression of the beauty and 
holiness of his character. 

This experiment having succeeded, we ventured on 
another, that of taking the children to the Zoological 
Gardens. May-day is celebrated in Bristol, by the very 
lowest class of children, in a way that is considered 
highly discreditable by the respectable working people. 
Those who on other days have barely rags to cover 
them, deck themselves in tawdry finery, and go begging 
through the streets. Our poor children were the very 
ones accustomed thus to keep the old festival that, in 
very different guise, fascinated our younger days. To 
forbid them to join it, would have been useless ; to per- 
suade them to give it up, impossible; we therefore 
bethought ourselves of substituting a greater enjoyment 
for this, and’ the committee of the Gardens, to forward 
such an object, gave thein gratuitous admission. Six 
months before it was a matter of astorishment to the 
neighbours that thirty of these boys could be so con- 
trolled as to walk in an orderly manner through some 
of the adjoining streets; yet now a hundred boys and 
sixty girls walked in perfect order through Clifton ; and 
though their tattered garments but too well bore out 
the name of the school, in other respects they were 
quite similar to the ordinary day-schools. It was, 
indeed, a sight to inspire deep thankfulness, to see 
these children enjoying innocently the beautiful works 
of their Creator, and manifesting no desire to abuse the 
kindness shown them. A year ago, we should have 
thought it an extravagant fancy to have an‘icipated 
such a spectacle ! 

We have been thus minute in our account of this 
school, because we believe that it ditiers in some impor- 
tant particulars from any that have been hitherto estab- 
lished. A day-school is here united with a week-day 
evening school, without any inducements being held 
out except the acquisi ion of knowledge, and conse- 
quent improvement of condition. The morning 
school, where reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
taught, is extremely fluctuating, the numbers varying 
from seventy to thirty, any show or other excitement in 
the town naturally detaining from school children who 
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are not under the restraint of parental authority. 








The 
afternoon school is an industrial one; the wife of the 
master instructs the girls in sewing, a professional tailor 
teaches the boys to make and repair their clothes, that 
being considered the most obviously useful and attrac- 
tive mode of giving the boys occupation; in towns 
where any simple manufacture is carried on, by which 
the children might soon earn a trifle, that would be 
preferable. The girls who can work sufficiently well 
are paid a small sum for their labour, and this is laid 
by in the mistress’s hands, for the purchase of the 
articles of clothing made at the school. By this means 
the girls are already much improved in appearance, and 
they have the pleasure of fecling that this is by their 
own exertions. The afternoon sewing school averages 
thirty, who are on the whole very regular in their at- 
tendance. The boys too, from twelve to twenty, appear 
to appreciate the opportunity thus afforded them of 
repairing their clothes, and express themselves grate- 
fully for it; their appearance is already much improved 
Most of the children attending these morning schools 
are exactly of the class one would desire to see them,— 
dirty, miserable, and, even at this carly age, wicked 
children, who would be learning evil in the streets if 
they were not here, or might be engaged in the com- 
mission of actual crime. A few, but very few, certainly 
might attend other day-schools, but have been induced 
to leave them and come to ours, by the prospect of learn- 
ing without the fear of corporal punishment, which is 
still unhappily used in most of our public schools. 
Surely when it is proved that this lowest and most un- 
tractable set of boys can be brought into a degree of 
order and discipline which has astonished experienced 
schoolmasters, without physical coercion, the directors 
of these schools will be led to suspect that there is some- 
thing wrong in the principle which has hitherto guided 
them. The evening school, varying from sixty to 
one hundred boys and girls, includes the same class of 
children, with many who are gaining a livelihood dur- 
ing the day. Some of these are, however, thieves, and 
addicted to crimes of various kinds; others pursue an 
honest calling, and are thankful for the opportunity 
thus afforded them of remedying the deficiency of their 
early education. While we regret that these young 
persons should be exposed to the contamination of vice, 
yet we cannot deny them the boon they crave, and only 
earnestly desire that some mcans were provided for sup- 
plying better the wants thus felt. Very few compara- 
tively of the scholars are, we believe, destitute of 
sufficient food; many, we have reason to know, fare 
better than those whose respectability of character 
leads them to hide their poverty; none probably would 
be in the condition they now are in, were it not for the 
brutalizing effect on their parents of intoxicating liquors. 
A visitor noticed at the school two interesting-looking 
little boys, in very ragged but clean clothes; touched by 
the circumstance, enquiry was made respecting the 
parents; it was found that. the father was a clever house- 
painter, who had reduced his family to this condition 
by drinking, a whole week’s wages being sometimes 
sacrificed to one night’s revelling ; what was the pain- 
ful astonishment of the visitor to discover on further 
investigation, that the youngest of the children was 
foster brother to the darling child of a near relative! 
Surely not St. James and St. Giles were more differ- 
ently nurtured than these two children of our Heavenly 
Father! Only one case has come to our knowledge in 
which a child was necessarily destitute of any natural 
protector who could give him a home; though many, 
in which boys were living a vagabond life, dwelling 
under no roof, because they would not submit to the 
restraints of home; in all, the efforts made have had 
only temporary success; the youth T. 0O., alluded to in 
the extracts from the master’s journal, (p. 143, vol. i. of 
this Journal,) has again left his home and sunk into 





degrading habits, rarely attending the school ; and the 


orphan houseless boy, though kindly offered a home by | 
the master, and provided with some suitable clothing, | 
absconded from Bristol, when he found that his habits | 


of mendicity would be interfered with by his present im- 
proved condition. All attempts to induce children who 
are in the habit of begging to attend the school, have 
utterly failed, even though apparently not more degraded 
or destitute than many already there. It certainly does 
appear that nothing but a system of complete seclusion, 
such as we find in some Continental and New England 
reformatory establishments, can improve such charac- 
ters. Yet we must continue to sow our seed in faith 
and hope, trusting that the dews of divine grace may 
make it spring up and blossom, where the human eye 
would least expect it. 

We have indeed been permitted to see improvement 
far greater than could have been anticipatéd ; not only 
has the conduct of the children been improved while 
under controul, but it has been remarked that they are 
less rough and coarse in their plays in the streets. We 
heard that a boy had been checked in the commission 
of a theft by the recollection of a lesson he had heard 
at school, and there has been a striking regard to pro- 
perty in the school, though temptations have occasion- 
ally been placed in their way: the tailor’s scissors were 
one day carried off, but brought back the same evening 
by the conscience-struck thief. A feeling of kindness 
has been awakened in these poor children, and they 
show themselves very grateful for the friendly interest 
taken in them: we would not exchange for much gold 


the bright smiles that have been bestowed on us, kind- 


ling beauty on the faces of even very bad-looking chil- 
dren, when they have been awakened to a sense of love 
and goodness. 

The other feature in our school, different, we believe, 
from others, is that we have net only voluntary teachers 


on the Sunday, but on the week-day evenings, the master | 
giving only a general superintendence to the school, | 


and exercising a constant moral influence overit. Great 


as would be such a sacrifice of time and leisure to the | 


rich, it must be still greater to the working man, after 


a day’s labour; many such have come night after night, 1 


expressing themselves much interested in their work, 
and several youths, educated in a superior charity 
school, who felt that they ought freely to give some of 
what they had freely received. On two evenings in the 
week, the mistress of a charity school gratuitously 
teaches the girls knitting, which they learn with much 
pleasure. We feel, however, that the school is now in 


a state in which the children are capable of receiving | 
higher intellectual culture than the master is prepared | 


to give them; and we earnestly desire that those who 
have received the many talents of knowledge, refine- 


ment of mind, and strength of Christian love, would put | 


them out here to a most usurious interest ; earnestly 
would we say to such “ Come over, and help us.” We 
believe that no offering can be too costly to be laid on 
such an altar, one whose flame is to purify immortal 
spirits. 

Here would we conclude, earnestly hoping that this 
work, since it surely is of God, may prosper ; that such 
schools, and far better ones, may multiply; and that 
our weak and imperfect efforts may stimulate more 
powerful and enlightened ones. 

Bristol. M. C. 


It will be gratifying both to the exccllent writer of 
these papers on the Ragged Schools of Bristol, and to 
the public to know, that the concluding hope ex- 
pressed has already been fulfilled, and that besides a 
general strong feeling created by them, a Ragged School 
at Clapham has been established as a direct conse- 
quence.—Eps, 
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| which we look for fine weather; that it ushers in No- 


-but it is not the happiness of man, that can be deso- 


| has not been tempted, seeing their basking beauty, to 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT—OCTOBER. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


In casting our eye forward through the month before 
us, we are startled to see that it is the last of those in 


vember, a name associated with gloom, and fogs, and 
storms, and often with the rigours of wintér. The 
bright but calm suns which shine over us this month 
are the last of the season. The autumn winds up its 
account of harvests and out-of-door pleasures, and as the 
last swallows take their flight, our travellers return 
from many a foreign ramble amid the vineyards of the 
Continent. The last birds of summer, that are migra- 
tory, depart; and in come, from northern climes, wild 
geese, the hooded crow, and the woodcock, to winter 
with us. It is come to that—the very creatures of the 
air and the field, undeceived by suns that still shine, 
and leaves that still hang on. the tree, are thinking of 
winter, and resorting to their winter quarters. And 
wanderers return from mountains and sea-coasts, and 
begin to think of their winter quarters; to anticipate, 
with a feeling of luxury, fire-sides, long, quiet evenings, 
and books. 

It is a month to still walk abroad during the short, 
bright hours of the day, to enjoy the tranquil splendour, 
the greenness, and the freshness of the atmosphere, and 
to feel thankful for all the good and the beauty that the 
summer has brought us. The very butterflies do so. 
You see them, or at least a few of them, still hovering 
over the flowers in the garden, or settling on the warm 
wall, basking in the glow of the noon sun. They lift 
their wings with a feeling, as it were, of a happiness 
that knows no care. Confined, it may be, in its extent, 


lated by a thousand circumstances. They know no- 
thing of speculations and failures, of corn-laws that 
tempt factors, and factors that, falling, pull down 
bankers after them. They know nothing of rents and 
taxes, or of bills that may come against them. Who 


look down from the height of his intellectual house of 
cards, from the splendid misery of modern social life, 
and say, “I'd be a butterfly !” 

But this is the month of forest splendour. Generally, 
towards the end of October, the trees put on their last 
grandeur. They burst forth into all the richest and 
warmest colours, and for a while cast a glory on the 
landscape that is unrivalled. Then how delightful to 
range freely through wood and field ; to see the wind 





come, driving the many-tinted leaves before it; to 
tread on their rustling masses in the still glades; and 
feel the profound language of the season—of all that is 
solemn and pure, and yet buoyant, in the heart! The 
hops are fast getting in; the vines on tke continental 
plains and hanging slopes are yielding up, amid songs 
and shouts, their “purple vintage.” Orchards are 
cleared of their fruit, and towards the end of the month 
the people are busy in the potato-fields. Once more 
the hind, released from the cares and toils of harvest, 
is busy turning up the soil with the plough, getting in 
the wheat for next year, and ditching and banking, in 
meadow and in field. The gathering and hoeing of 
potatoes, carrots, beet-root, and Swedish turnips, find 
much employment. . Besides the sowing of wheat, 
beans and winter-dills are put in. Timber-trees are 
felled, and others planted, and the farmer repairs his 
gates and fences; and all wise people lay in plenty of 
fuel for winter. Winter! winter! it is continually 
crowding into our minds, though we do not see it 
with our eyes. But in the brightest hours, the very 
seeds are on the wing, to fly away and bury themselves 
each in a suitable spot for the resurrection of the next 
spring. 
THE THISTLE.DOWN, 


Lightly soars the thistle-down ; 
Lightly doth it float ; 

Lightly seeds of care are sown, 
Little do we note. 


Lightly floats the thistle-down ; 
Far and wide it flies, 

By the faintest zephyr blown 
Through the shining skies. 


Watch life’s thistles bud and blow,— 
Oh! ’tis pleasant folly ! 

But when all our paths they sow, 
Then comes melancholy. 


But away with melancholy! The thistle-down will 
fly, and the thistles will spring up where we hoped for 
roses; but never mind; Jet us pay the penalty of our 
permitting them to grow, and go on, strong in the sense 
of the great Providence which wheels round the mighty 
world, and all its seasons; who causes the dark day to 
follow the bright one, and the bright to follow the dark ; 
and if He suffers the thorn and the thistle to grow, 
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gives us strength to cut them down and consume them 
out of our paths. The summer is over and gone, but 
the summer of fire-sides, and books, and social parties, 
approaches. How many a new book is preparing, how 
many a beautiful print; how many a meeting with old 
and new friends, like flowers of the summer of social life 
that are not yet blown. Let us rejoice in their posses- 
sion ; for when they go, then comes the real night and 
winter. We have no hope of ¢heir return, as we have 
in that of everything that comes and goes with the 
season ; as we have in 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE SWALLOW. 


And is the swallow gone P 
Who beheld it P 
Which way sailed it P 
Farewell bade it none P 


No mortal saw it go :— 
But who doth hear 
Its summer cheer, 

As it flitteth to and fro? 


So the freed spirit flies ! 
From its shrouding clay 
It steals away, 
Like the swallow from the skies. 


Whither? wherefore doth it go? 
*Tis all unknown ; 
We feel alone 

That a void is left below. 


And now farewell, October, and farewell, Autumn. 
November will come, ragged in its garb, and compara- 
tively barren; but October will go out with a pageant 
and a feast. The woods will be hung with tapestry of 
all glorious colours ; the dark and glossy acorns will be 
seattered in profusion on the ground ; the richly-tinted 
and veined horse-chestnuts will glow in the midst of 
their rugged~and spiny shells, which burst open in 
their fall ; and hosts of birds will be enjoying a plentiful 
feast of beech-nuts in the tree-tops. Farewell, then, to 
October, in the midst of the great banquet of bountiful 
Nature. Man and his domestic creatures have their 
ample stores laid up in the winter garners; yet there is 
still plenty abroad for the wild as well as the tame. 


~~ 
THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


BY FREDERIC ROWTON, 
Secretary to the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishments. 





Cuapter I. 


Introduction—Public Opinion—A nticipated Objections 
met— The Question stated. 


Ir seems to be now tacitly admitted that the people 
are always the real originators of reform. Certain itis, 
that all the social, moral, and political improvements of 
importance which have been effected within the last 
half century, are due mainly to the force of public 
opinion ; and Governments have rather retarded than 
assisted them. Statesmen are now like the old Margate 
Hoys—they wait for the wind and the tide. 

Late events have opened our eyes wide to this truth. 
Parliamentary Purgation; the Emancipation of our 
Catholic brethren from the disabilities under which they 
laboured ; the manumission of the slave ; and above all, 
the abolition of the accursed corn-law, sufficiently prove, 
not only that the popular mind, when roused, is irre- 
sistible, but that it is always in advance of its rulers. 








Time was, when the Few gave laws to the Many; the 
days are now come, when the Many are to give laws to 
the Few. It is our own fault if we fail to profit by our 
experience ! 

Amongst the many subjects on which the public 
Intelligence is far in advance of Governmental wisdom, 
that of the punishment of criminals stands prominently 
forward. Governments are still utterly barbarous on 
this matter, and cling to the cruel and absurd inflictions 
of savage times, with that cold-blooded tenacity which 
always distinguishes power. Nay, so far from advancing 
herein, the world’s rulers actually endeavour to retro- 
grade. In the memory of nearly the youngest of us, our 
legislature restored the practice of gibbeting in chains ! 
Later still, a liberal (!) member of Parliament asserted, 
in his place in the House of Commons, that burning to 
death was not too great a punishment for forgery ! And 
the Seventh Report of the Criminal Law Commis- 
sioners (issued in 1848,) recommends (p. 282) that the 
brutal custom of beheading, drawing and quartering, 
should be revived ;—the dismembered limbs of the 
culprits to be at the disposal of—Her Majesty !! It also 
advises that the gallowsshould be retained for no fewer 
than nine classes of crime, in every case of which it 
should be invariably resorted to! There is amongst our 
rulers an apathy, too, as well as a savageness, on this 
question. We cannot even get them to discuss the | 
subject with us. In the late Parliament, a notice of | 
motion on Punishment was invariably met with a | 
“count-out.” Out of the 658 individuals supposed to 
represent England, there were not to be found forty 
who would deign so much as to listen to a debate upon 
the topic. 

What remains, then, brethren? Why, this: That if 
our rulers will not consider the matter in parliament, 
we will consider it out of parliament ;—that if they 
will not make up their minds on the question, we will 
make up ours—and theirs, too ;—that if they determine 
to wait for the flow of popular opinion before they 
venture on their voyage, we will soon raise a tide, 
which shall carry them a little farther, perhaps, than 
they will care to go. The sybil who was repulsed in 
her just requirement at first, refused to depart at last 
without the full satisfaction of a far more exorbitant 
demand. When they refused us the repeal of the Test 
Act, we forced them to give us Catholic Emancipation : 
when they refused us a fixed duty on corn, we forced 
them to give us the abolition of al’ duty. - Let them 
have a care, then. If a people be driven to the consi- 
deration of a political question, the ruler will always 
find himself forced to adopt their conclusions,—be they 
what they may. So History saith. 

From deep and serious reflection on this subject of 
punishment we, as thinking men, can, then, no longer 
refrain. We find that punishment, as now inflicted, is 
not only ineffective, but mischievous. We see that it 
not only fails to restrain crime, but increases it. We 
see it desired rather than dreaded by the criminal. 
And we see ourselves in the rear of all civilized nations 
upon this subject. It is a disgrace to us any longer to 
be dumb. We owe it to ourselves, as men, as citizens, 
and as Christians, to abolish the barbarity existing in 
our laws ;—or if we cannot of ourselves do that, at 
least to protest in the face of Earth and Heaven, that 
we will have neither part not lot in the matter. 


The question of crime and punishment resolves itself 
into more-considerations than I could venture to enter- 
tain in a work like this Journal. The nature of the 
civil ruler's punitive power,—the extent of it—the 
responsibilities which it entails upon its possessor,—the 
spirit in which it should be administered,—the distinc- 
tion which should be drawn between wilful and necessi- 
tated guilt; all these topics, and many others which 
will suggest themselves to the mind of the reader, 
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demand a full and searching inquiry, if the whole 
subject is to be discussed. This being a task larger 
than I can here undertake, I shall restrict myself to 
some general remarks upon the matter, making special 
reference to the hinge on which our criminal system 
turns—the infliction of the penalty of death. Until 


that point is settled, all farther inquiry is useless ; till | 


the monster evil is disposed of, the minor ones may 
rest. I propose, therefore, to review this topic earnestly 
and searchingly; and to inquire, as honestly and as 


fairly as I can, into all the pleas put forth for the reten- | 
I dare to say, that before I have | 
done, I shall be able to demonstrate, beyond dispute, | 


tion of the gallows. 


First, that the infliction of death by the law, is a 
barbarous, useless, and injurious practice, answering no 
good purpose, but demoralizing the whole community ; 
Secondly, that it is, in the highest sense of the term, 


immoral, man having no rigit nor commission to | 


enforce it ; and, Thirdly, that it is animpious assumption 
of the divine prerogative, a punishment totally opposed 
to the spirit and precepts of Christianity. 

Thope that it is scarcely necessary for me to deprecate 
that kind of criticism which would meet such an 
inquiry as this as an attempt to promulgate a morbid 
philanthropy, and to protect the criminal at the 
expense of society. Once for all, let me firmly repudiate 
and disown any desire of the sort. It is for the protec- 
tion of society, and not for its exposure, that I urge this 
change. We find, that when the gallows is most used, 
human life is most in peril; and that where it is leasi 
employed, human life is safest! Which, then, is the false 
philanthropy,—his who would abolish the cause of 
the increased hazard, or his who, in defiance ef experi- 
ence, would retain it? Under the present system, the 
punishment of a murderer is quite a matter of chance. 
In some cases royal influence! ; in others, private influ- 
ence; in others, public clamour; in others, judicial 
recommendation ; in others, the failure of legal evidence ; 
in others, the dislike of juries to the infliction of death ; 
—operates to save the malefactor. This uncertainty of 
punishment tends, of course, to the increase of crime; 
and thus we have a clear and sufficient explanation of 
the fact to which I have above referred, namely, that the 
retention of the gallows is the encouragement of murder. 
It is evidently, then, no “ whining seutimentalism,” no 
“sham benevolence,” that moves us to demand the 
abolition of the pain of death ; but a motiveas consistent 
with justice, as itis promotive of philanthropy. 

And whilst I claim credit for good motive in myself, 
I am quite willing to extend similar justice to my oppo- 
nents. I will not say, as some do, that the defenders of 
the gallows must of necessity be blood-thirsty an:! savage 
individuals, who clamour for the infliction of death from 
motives of barbarity and revenge. I cannot believe of 
any man that he would willingly defend the destruction 
of human life, were he not sincerely of opinion that the 
practice was necessary and indispensable; I only think 
that he is in error in his calculations. Every one must 
wish that the infliction of death could be discontinued, 
however some may feel that they cannot recommend the 
change we propose; and consequently, here at least we 
can meet on ground common toall. 

From this point westart, then. Let each party give the 
other credit for excellence of motive, and benevolence 
of purpose: let us be mutually candid, and mutually 
respectful; and, above all, let us open our minds widely 
and fearlessly to the truth, on whichever side we may 

nd it. 

The scope of our inquiry will, I think, be plainly 
| understood. Is the continuance of death-punishment 
|| for murder justifiable on grounds of necessity, morality, 
or religion ? 





(1) It was said that the German, Dalmas, was saved through 
| the personal intercession of an illustrious personage. 


Diterary Notices. 


| The Companion of the Tour of France, by Grorae 
Sanp. Translated by Matitpa M. Hayes. London: 
G. Churton, Holles Street. 


Tuis is one of the richest, the most curious, and most 
beautifully written of the works of Madame Dudevant, 
and the translation has evidently been made with a care 
suggested by the great charm of the work. We have 
| read none of the series yet with a pleasure equal to that 
| with which we have perused this. In the first place, it 
presents us with a clear exposition of the system of 
Camprgnonnage, or of those ancient trade-guilds which 
exiend over a great part of the Continent, but which ap- 
| pear to be carried nowhere to such a pitch of hostility 
between the different confraternities as in France. 

In Germany, the system of trade-guilds retains all its 
ancient completeness. Every one sees, on the public- 
roads, the Gesellen, or Handwerksburschen,—the journey- 
men, in fact, who are making the prescribed tour of the 
country to perfect themselves in their respective trades ; 
and each is assisted, when necessary, out of the guild- 
chest in each town. But in France these journeymen 
are as members of particular societies, of which two 
or more are of the same trade, and carry on the most 
bitter hostility towards each other, actually fighting 
and killing each other for the possession of the work of 
certain towns. This state of things, which in England 
could not last for a single week, nor indeed in a country 
of so completely organised a police as Germany, has led 
to great social outrages in France ; and the hero of this 
work is a young joiner, Pierre Huguenin, who having 
educated himself on his tour, came home to his native 
village and his father’s shop, not only a first-rate work- 
man, but a man of fine and philosophical mind, and of 
the most noble disposition. 

The Count de Villepreaux is about to restore a fine 
old chapel in his castle at Villepreaux, Pierre Hugue- 
nin’s birth-place, or rather to convert it into a museum. 
Pierre's father is engaged to do this work, but as it re- 
quires very superior workmen in carving as well as 
joinering, Pierre goes to Blois to procure them, and 
brings two,—Amaury, a genius in his line, and Ber- 
richon, a good-natured, ordinary fellow. 

The Count de Viliepreaux, and his grand-daughter, 
Yseult, are astonished at the talents of Pierre and his 
friend Amaury, and still more at their superiority of 
mind and information ; and this discovery leads gradu- 
ally to a degree of intimacy, which could only take 
place in revolutionary France, but which Madame Du- 
devant loves so much to contemplate—the equalizing 
influence of merit. The development of character in the 
progress of events, is striking and various. Pierre bears 
the test of cireamstances nobly, and comes forth one of 
the most beautiful of characters ;'so does Yseult, and 
there grows a lasting attachment between these two, so 
unequal in the world’s eye, so equal in that of the true 
Christian philosopher. On the contrary, Amaury, with 
great genius and ambition, shows himself weak in moral 
principle, fond of pleasure, and selfish in the midst of 
all his fine sensibilities. He falls into a criminal in- 
trigue with a Madame de Frenays, and goes to Italy, to 
make himself a finished sculptor. 

The character of the old Count is well sketched. He 
is a very easy sort of liberal, professing the broadest 
principles of the revolution, but in fact as strongly 
aristocratic as anybody. To break up the /iaison of the 
Marquise he proposes to her to marry the young 
Amaury, knowing that his arguments will produce the 
very opposite effect; but his grand-daughter, hearing 
these arguments, takes them in earnest, and terrifies the 
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old man by proposing to carry them into effect in her | luxuriant woods. There only, where Nature has kept } 
own case. ‘The story ends only as a first part of the | herself free from man by resisting his culture, has she | tl 
life of Pierre Huguenin. As a specimen of the beauty | preserved her power and beauty. \| | tl 
of the composition, and the profound penctration of the “Whence comes it,’he said to himself, ‘that the | ll as 
mind of Madame Dudevant into the great questions of | hand of man is accursed, and that, only where he does | | ay 
human progress and happiness, we give the following. | not reign, the earth renews her luxuriance, and is inves- li el 
Pierre Huguenin has been wandering all night through | ted with grandeur! Is labour, then, contrary to the | ll w 
the park of Villepreaux, agitated by many conflicting | divine law, or is it the Jaw that man must labour in | owl 
feelings, both regarding himself and humanity in gene- | sorrow; that he shall create nothing but ugliness and | | th 
ral, and when the light breaks he is struck for-a mo- | poverty; that he shall exhaust instead of rendering | | ga 
ment by the beauty of the scenery around, but quickly | productive; that he shall destroy instead of improving? | ia? 
relapses into those melancholy speculations which have, | Is this, indeed, the valley of tears of which Christians | i) in 
at times, afflicted every earnest lover of his race. speak? and are we only thrown into it to expiate the | | es 
crimes of a former life in this fatal existence ?’ | of 
“ Buthis admirationled him by degreestothe problem | “ Pierre Huguenin had often lost himself in these bitter | ef 
which had haunted him all night. He had read in the | thoughts, to which he had never been able to find a lif 
philosophers and poets of the past age, that the cubin of | solution. For if large estates are the best preservers of | m 

the labourer, 2 meadow enamelled with flowers, and a | nature, and enable a man to unite science and largeness 
field strewed with gleaners, were more beautiful than | of purpose with the work of his hands, they are none | || pr 
the parterres, the straight avenues, the clipped bushes, | the less monstrous infringements on the divine right of | for 
the well-rolled turf, and the fountains ornamented with | mankind. They dispose of the heritage of all for the | ' om: 
statues, which surround the palaces of the great; and as | profit of a few; they insolently destroy the life of the | | an 
the idea pleased him, he had given in to the belicf. But | feeble and the disinherited, whose cries for vengeance | th 
obliged to ‘travel over France, from one end to the | vainly ascend to heaven. loc 
other, on foot, and in all seasons, he had perceived that «« And in the mean time,’ said he, ‘the more the | || lag 
this nature, so vaunted in the eighteenth century, was | ground is divided, the more it perishes; the more the li ens 
nowhere to be seen on a soil divided into infinite por- | existence of some of its members is assured, the more | | the 
tions, and unworthily tortured, for the supply of indi- | the large mass of human beings languish and suffer. | the 
vidual wants. If, from the brow of a hill he had | Chateaux have been destroyed, and corn sown in the | ‘ 
delightedly contemplated a certain tract of country, it | manorial parks; each has taken unto himself a portion | tat 
was because, in the distance, this division becomes | of the soil, aud has thought himself secure. But from | || wit 
effaced, and lost to sight; the masses re-take their | under every stone has started its troop of famishing poor, i | rie 
appearance of grandeur and harmony; the beautiful | and the world at last finds itself too small to contain || bri 
primitive forms of the earth, the rich colour of the | them. The rich are ruined and disappear in vain. I | has 
vegetation, which man can never destroy, predominate | The more bread is broken, the more numerous are the | ‘| fro 
over, and conceal ata distance, the miserable mutilation | hands extended to receive it, while the miracle of Jesus || | pai 
they have undergone. But in approaching these de- | no longer takes place, and no one is satisfied; the earth || || anc 
tails, in penetrating into these perspectives, our traveller | withers, and men with it. Iudustry displays its mira- | | hat 
had always experienced a complete disenchantment. | culous powers in vain; it creates wants that can never || to | 
That, which from afar looked like a virgin forest, showed | be satisfied; it lavishes enjoyments of which the human ant 
itself, when near, as nothing more than a succession of | family cannot partake without imposing upon itself, on | ‘ 
| trees, planted in ill-arranged lines, upon the margins of | other points, privations until then unknown. Occupa- || tun 
| an inclosure; these trees themselves being deprived of | tion is everywhere created, and everywhere misery in- tak 
| their most beautiful branches, and possessing no remains | creases. It almost seems as though the feudal times || enj 
of their primitive state. The picturesque cottages were | were to be regretted, which nourished the slave without | poo 
| squalid hovels surrounded by stagnant water, and de- | exhausting him, and while, sparing him the torments | pas 
| prived of natural shelter both from the wind and sun. | of a vain hope, at least remove him from the danger of | and 
| Nothing was in its proper place: the rich man’s house | despair and suicide.’ the 
destroyed the simplicity of the country; the poor man’s « These contradictory reflections, — these distressing i ae 
cabin took away from the chiteau its character of isola- | uncertainties, returned to him in proportion as the || ing 
tion and grandeur. The most beautiful meadow, for | beauties of the lordly park of Villepreaux revealed them- || yiel 
want of astream of water which its owners had not the | selves in the light of the morning. Spite of himself, | the 
right, or the means of borrowing from a neighbouring | he compared the care and intelligence which had re- i day 
| river, often failed in verdure and freshness. There | gulated this arrangement of nature, to the effect of | of t 
|| was no harmony, no taste, and, worse than all, no real | education upon the mind and character of man. By ! joy: 
|| fertility. Everywhere, the soil, abandoned to ignorance | pruning the useless branches of those trees, grace, ; mai 
and cupidity, becomes exhausted without yielding | health, and the majestic growth they acquire in climates | tute 
abundance, or surrendered to the inability of the poor, | warmer than our own, had been procured for them. | othe 
withers in a perpetual barrenness ; while for the travel- | By frequently cutting and watering the grass, that || ove 
ler, there is not a path which he does not seek and | admirable freshness had been imparted which it re- i whe 
{| conquer in some manner, by means of his memory, or | ceives from the waterfalls abounding on the sides of | | the 
|! the agility of his body; for the whole land is enclosed ; | mountains. Fruits and flowers, from various regions, | || rig] 
all is forbidden ground, bristling with hedges, and sur- | had, by management of air, light, and shade, become | || thei 
rounded with ditches and palisades. The smallest | familiarized to the climate. It was a factitious nature, | and 
corner of the earth is a fortress, and the law constitutes | but studied with such art as to resemble nature itself, | | De ¢ 
every step hazarded by a man upon the jealous and | without losing the requisite conditions of well-being, | || war 
| ferocious property of another, a trespass. protection, order, and charm, indispensable to the abode | — 
| “ «his, then, is Nature as we have made it,’ thought | of a civilized and refined humanity. Here was the | lows 
Pierre Huguenin, as he traversed these deserts created | abode of a civilized and refined humanity. Here was | || min 
by man. -‘Can God recognise in it his own work? Is | to be seen all the beauty of God’s own work, while the | of it 
| this the beautiful terrestrial paradise he confided to us | hand of man was also to be perceived, ruling in love, | || the 
| to embellish and extend frem horizon to horizon, over } and preserving with discernment. Pierre agreed within | || Tho: 
| the face of the whole globe?’ himself, that in our climates, nothing more closely | wou 
“ At times he had crossed the mountains, following | resembles divine creation, Nature, in one word, as it | | and 
| ‘the track of a torrent, or had wandered in thick and | has been defined by the philosophers who have taken | | reap 
| | be tl 
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| the richness of the cultivation bestowed upon it. 
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| injuriously diminishing the produce of the soil. 


this word “ Nature,” for their standard, than an estate 
thus laid out; while nothing is so far removed from it, 


| as the cultivation attendant upon territorial division, 


and the parcelling out of small proprietaries. Vast 
clearings had been effected in the manor of Villepreaux, 
which were unceasingly renewed and sown with corn, 
whose vigour and abundance were increased tenfold by 
The 
game, protected by the wise forethought of the master, 
was sufficiently abundant to supply his table, without 
This 
estate was then the idealization, and not the mutilation 
of nature. It was well understood, well laid out, and 
efficiently tended. It was the utile dulci of patrician 
life, which should be the normal life of all civilized 
men. 

“Tt was easy to recognize it as the dwelling place and 


| property of a family living simply, nobly, aud in con- 
| formity with the laws of Providence. 


And yetno poor 


/ man could or ought tolook upon all that without hatred 
| and envy; and if the law of strength had not protected 








i lage of this property, as legitimate acts. 


the rich, there is no poor man who would not have 
looked upon the violation of this asylum, and the pil- 
How then 
can these two principles be made to agree; the right of 
the fortunate man to the preservation of his fortune,— 
the right of the needy man to the end of his misery ? 
“Both seem equally the children of God, his represen- 
tatives upon earth, his proxies, whom he has invested 


| with his property and its universal cultivation. That 


rich old man who rests his silvered head, and who 
brings up his children beneath the shelter of*trees he 
has himself planted,—would it not be a crime to snatch 
from him his estate, and throw him into the world 
ruined and a beggar? And yet this beggar, old, alas ! 
and like him the father of a family, who holds out his 
hand at the rich man’s door, is it not likewise a crime 
to leave him on the highway to perish of cold, hunger, 
and grief? 

“ Will it be said that the rich have enjoyed their for- 
tune long enough, and that it is the time of the poor to 
take their place at the banquet of life? Will this tardy 
enjoyment efface the traces of the long privations the 
poor have endured? Will it indemnify them for the 
past, compensate them for the ills they have suffered, 
and repair the disorders misfortune has brought upon 
their intellects? 

“ Will it be said that the poor have borne their suffer- 
ings long enough, and that it is the time for the rich to 
yield them their place at the banquet of life? Because 
the rich have enjoyed the gifts of God to the present 
day, does it follow that they should be violently deprived 
of them and plunged into misery? This desire of en- 
joyment which the Eternal has placed in the heart of 
man as a right, and doubtless as a duty, does it consti- 
tute a crime which must be punished, and for which 
other men have the right to require expiation? More- 
over, if the poor have a right to happiness, the rich 
whom you would thus have made poor, would also have 
the right to reclaim their share of happiness, and the 
right of the newly rich would be founded, like that of 
their predecessors, upon will and power. The complaints 
and the rebellion of these newly-made poor must then 
be decided by war, and the only possible end of such a 
war would be the extermination of the dispossessed rich. 

“Let us accept this barbarous solution, and what fol- 
lows?—the earth would then be but cleared of a small 
minority, and would remain burdened with a multitude 
of individual wants, which could only be satisfied upon 
the same conditions as have been hitherto imposed. 
Those whom pillage would have enriched, and they 
would still be in the minority, would hear groaning 
and blaspheming at their doors those who would have 
reaped nothing from the victory, and these would still 
be the most numerous. For some time you would keep 





them in order by force ; but they would multiply, like 
grains of corn, they would swell like the waves of the 
sea, and each generation would but change masters 
without seeing that yawning and bottomless abyss close, 
whence unceasingly issues the voice of suffering hu- 
manity, in along ery of despair, malediction, insult, and 
menace. Must we then abandon ourselves upon this 
fatal declivity, where chastisements succeed to chastise- 
ments, disasters to disasters, victims to victims? Or 
must we leave things as they are, perpetuate the iniquity 
of exclusive rights, of unequal divisions, place a privi- 
leged class upon immovable thrones, and condemn whole 
nations to misery, the scaffold, or the prison? 

“ Let us return to the division of which our fathers 
dreamed. The world has been divided by them ; let us 
divide it still further; let our children divide it again 
to infinity, for they are ever multiplying, and each 
generation requires a new division which will continu- 
ally reduce the domain of our ancestors and the iahe- 
ritance of our descendants. With time each man will 
then arrive at the possession of a grain of sand, at least 
if famine and other causes of destruction which bar- 
barism engenders, do not mercifully come to decimate 
the population once in a century. And, as barbarism 
is the inevitable result of such division, and of absolute 
individuality, the future of humanity depends upon 
plague, war, convulsion of all kinds, and scourges of 
every nature best calculated to bring back the infancy 
of the world, to render the human species rare and few, 
to re-commence the ferocious empire of Nature, and to 
substitute the brutalizing forms of savage life for those 
we now groan under. More than one brain of the 
nineteenth century, not reputed ferocious or insane, 
has, for want of finding a better, arrived at this absurd 
and anti-human conclusion, whether viewing it from a 
sucial, or taking it at an individual point of view. 

“In the midst of all these hypotheses, the worthy 
Pierre, being unable to contemplate any of them without 
horror or fear, was seized with an access of despair. 
He forgot the progress of the hours and the sun which, 
rising above the horizon, measured his daily work. He 
fell with his face to the ground, wringing his hands 
amidst torrents of tears.” 


The Labourer, No. 9,—for September. 


“The Labourer” is an active, strong, and effective 
labourer in the cause of the people ; and this number is 
an especially capital one. 1t opens witha buoyant and 
deeply imaginative poem, called ‘“ Lord Lindsay,” by 
Ernest Jones. Then followsan able paper on Co-opera- 
tion; and an entertaining notice of Tannahill. The 
“Tnsurrections of the People” has now reached the 
seventh chapter, the present one being on the Jacquerie. 
These papers are peculiarly interesting. They show 
what the people from age to age have endured ; how 
uneasy they have been under the harrows of oppression, 
and how fierce have been all their outbreaks, trom the 
want of that intelligence which they are now in pos- 
session of! Yet, turning to the article on Co-operation, 
we are compelled to ask, as we contemplate the picture 
here presented, What have the People yet gained by 
all their intelligence, and their zealous endeavours to 
benefit their own condition, and reap the first-fruits of 
their labours ? 


“The history of these isles for the past sixty years has been a 
sad and eventful history ; it is eventful in unbinding all the ties 
that united society together. In Scotland, the families of the 
Macdonalds and Maclauchlans have been turned out of their 
own highland glens ; their ‘cottages have been uprooted to make 
way for sheepwalks and mansions. In Ireland, seep Ire- 
land, murder at noon-day was lately almost the rule, and safety 
the exception; the pistol-shot of the mad and unfortunate cri- 
minal was answered by the musket-ball of the slaves hired and 
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educated to shoot and kill the discontented. And why is this 
state of things? is it natural? No! it is unnatural; but money 
has been courted, and labour has been spurned ;—those ties that 
should bind man to home, wife and children, have been broken 
asunder,—and the very name of fatherland has been uprooted. 
This is not the result of one Act of Parliament, or the deeds of 
one ministry—it is the effect of a lawless and plundering system 
practised by landlords and moneymongers, supported and ho- 
noured by a government preferring the smiles of one rich and 
mistaken man to the comfort and good wishes of many thou- 
sands of industrious families. But the day of retribution will— 
it must come; yes! ere many years elapse, England, this land 
of seeming peace, will murmur abet and longer than she ever 
has done. Look around for these things, and you may now see 
the future coming. The black miners of the north are in a 
discontented state. Yorkshire and Lancashire will soon present 
a scene of distress, such as men living never witnessed. Already 
yarns are selling badly, spinning is not profitable—the products 
of Lowell in America are competing with those of Manchester. 
How much better is it for the toiler and operative, aided by 
machinery, that can now do the work that 150 men were 
required to do, when spinning was performed on the old system ?” 


It is this melancholy scene, and more melancholy 
prospect, that make men now trust to co-operation for a 
remedy. Whatever this great principle shall accom- 
plish, it must be conceded that the Chartists are trying 
its power on the most spirited and extensive scale. 
They have already subscribed nearly 40,000/. and pur- 
chased four estates, on which they are locating them- 
selves. Numbers of lookers on, as on all such occasions, 
indeed, prognosticate ruin and disappointment for the 
experiment. Let us hope for a far different result. Let 
us trust that if there be errors in the mode of carrying 
out their plans, these may be shown by further experience, 
and avoided. For the sake of thousands of our working 
men, who are looking to these schemes as a mode of 
escape from a life of anxiety and privation that crushes 
thei to the earth, let us hope that success may continue 
to attend their attempt to save out of their little earn- 
ings, and to obtain a home of peace and honest labour. 
The experiment is certainly a great and momentous 
one, and is carrried on with a zeal that is astonishing. 

But co-operation must aid this and similar experi- 
ments in other ways. It must aid in reducing the 
taxation that weighs on our manufacturing system like 
anightmare. It must aid in establishing better rela- 
tions with foreign nations, so that they shall more and 
more take our manufactured articles, and above all in 
turning our vast territory of India into a field of labour 
and production, instead of one of war and waste, so that 
our fellow subjects there shall send cheap cotton and 
sugar to us, and take our manufactures, as they then 
might do, to an amount which would keep all our mills 
going at a profitable price. Here is a wide field for the 
most powerful exertions of the best men in our new 
Parliament. 


Scenes from the Bible. By the Rev. J. Wyrm, A.M. 
William Collins. 


Cuap. 1 :—* Among all the volumes which have come from the 
re of man, where shall we find pictures like those of the Bible P 

ow many scenes has the | pine laboured to portray, and how 
eer f has the fancy found amusement in creating,. but where 
shall we meet scenes like theseP In the first pages of the 
Bible the world is still young,—so beautiful and true is the 
picture of its youth which is there exhibited.” 


We s0 entirely agree in this sentiment with the Rev. 
Mr. Wylie, that we consider his own “Scenes from the 
Bible,” a work of supererogation. Almost all attempts 
to embellish and dramatize parts of the Holy Scriptures 
have been failures ;—of those destined for the young, 
we think “Patriarchal Times,” by Miss O’Keefe, and 
“Tales of Palestine,” by Miss Martineau, are about the 
best, or least objectionable, not forgetting Hannah 





More’s “Sacred Dramas.” There is not much assump- 
tion in their aims,—they do not pretend to clear-up, 
explain, or amplify, what is involved in the sublime 
mists of ages; nor do they endeavour to turn myths 
into real events. The Germans have been more suc- 
cessful; Gessner’s Death of Abel, Krummacher, in his 
Parables, and Herder, too, have preserved the simpli- 
city, and somewhat of the sublimity of Scripture. 
“ Dreams after reading the Bible,” would have been 
a more appropriate title to this book of Mr. Wylie’s, 
“Lucus ad non lucendo,” its motto! In seene 4th, 
“ Paradise Lost,” we have a well-arranged combat be- 
tween Eve and the Serpent. , 


“This line of policy which Satan adopted in commencing the 
war, he has employed substantially all along in carrying the 
war out. Uniting boldness with cunning, his aim has ever 
been to seize on the citadel. He did not lie in wait at the gates 
of Paradise,—he took up his position in the very heart of the 
garden. Furious storms has he often raised without the 
Church, but his grand aim has ever been to lead his armies 
within her; here his most deadly policy has been carried on. 
He has seized upon her pu/pits, her ministers, her sacraments ; 
and as he taught at the beginning the lying serpent to discourse 
from the Tree of Knowledge, so has he planted his emissaries 
in the chair of truth, and taught them by lying words to 
deceive and destroy the unwary and the simple.” 


The direct inference to be drawn from the above is, 
that pulpits, ministers, sacraments, and churches, are 
things to be avoided,—a position, we think, the Rev. 
Mr. Wylie is not prepared to grant. In page 44, we 
find that the “assault was so adroitly conducted by 
Satan, that Eve was wounded even before she was 
aware that the contest had commenced, or had time to 
put on her armour,’—a singularly infelicitous figure 
this ! 

Here, as elsewhere, the reverend author uses ana- 
chronisms in language; we think he must have been 


the orator who “threw his gauntlet into the arena!” | 
In the “Ark of Bulrushes,” he makes the following | 
comment on the edict of Pharaoh,—the finding of 


Moses :— 


“Thus the cruel law, which was to destroy the Church, and 


the Saviour, who was to deliver her, came together.” 


Our author is skilful in typifying. Pharaoh is the | 


type of Ceesar Augustus, and the laying of Moses in 
the cradle of bulrushes, is typical of the babe born in a 
stable, and laid in a manger. By those who admire 
this style of book, this may be considered good of the 
kind ; but we ended our perusal in the full persuasion 
that the first chapter is the best of the volume. 


_ 


Edward Orland ; or Truth and Untruth. By M— Heor- 
monpwickE. J. Masters, Aldersgate-street. 14mo. 
pp. 348. 


Tus may be styled a good book, in the popular sense of 
the word. It is a simple and domestic tale, or rather a 
series of conversations, enforcing the importance of 
Truth by the fear of discovery, and the attendant dis- 
grace of Falschood. Cannot Truth be loved for its 
purity, beauty, and heavenly-mindedness? Edward 
Orland is a child’s book of a very serious and religious 
kind. There is, however, a discrepancy between its 
precept and its example. The perpetual recurrence 
of “dimpled cheeks, "—“ flowing ringlets, ”—“ twining 
locks,”"—* glowing cheeks,”—“ pouting with beautiful 
lips,”-- is calculated to make external qualities very pro- 
minent ; all proper in a painter, but not in a moralist. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 


A Decimal Scale of Coins.—The subject of an alteration in 
the existing coins of this realm seems at last to have taken root 
in the minds of our Government, as well as of the people. The 
expediency of a reform is pretty generally admitted, since no 
one can call our present system a good one, who is acquainted 
with the coinage of our continental neighbours. Let me, then, 


now lay down a foundation for a new scale of coins, upon which | 


to raise a structure, at once firm, compact, and beautiful. 


Before laying down a new system for England, let us take a | 


glance at other decimal systems at present used on the Conti- 
nent, to see if any can serve us for a good model. France, 
thanks to the revolution, possesses a decimal system. The 
lowest coin is a decime, pnd pe 1-100th part of our penny ; the 
next is a centime, worth 10 -decimes, equal to the 1-10th of a 

nny ; 100 centimes make a franc, equal to 10d., which is the 


ighest coin in that system. A louis, however, is worth 20 | 
francs, but this bears a vigintal, not a decimal, relation to a | 


franc ; all their accounts being kept in francs, the louis being 
used only in circulation. This is a perfect decimal system ; but 
there is this disadvantage in it,—that the first division is useless, 
and the franc too low in value for the greatest coin. If the 
system started with a centime, and had coins worth 10, 100, 
1000 centimes, it would be simpler, and better suited to com- 


merce. 

In the Netherlands a very good decimal system, has been 
introduced. The lowest coin is a cent, equal to ths of a far- 
thing; the next a florin, equal to 20d.; and the hig!-est coin is 
a gold piece worth 10 florins, or 200 English pence. The 
greatest coin is equal to 1000 of the least. This system, rather 
than the French, seems best adapted to serve us as a model. 

In arranging a new system, we must be careful to arrange it 
so that the existing one may glide easily into it. We must 
recollect that all accounts will have to be transferred into the 
new system, that all prices of commodities must be transferred 
likewise, and that great confusion will arise if one system does 
not exactly represent the other. To this cause I attribute the 
rejection of the learned Dr. Bowring’s system by the House of 
Commons. He thinks the pound sterling should be retained, 
and this he makes the basis of his system. By this means the 
value of copper coins is reduced 4 per cent., which presents an 
impassable barrier to the adoption of such a system. 


down. There must be four coins, the highest of which must be 
worth 1000 of the lowest. This is the only foundation of a good 
system. To accommodate this arrangement to current coins, I 
select the farthing for the lowest coin; therefore the highest 
coin must contain 1000 farthings. To complete the decimal 
scale, we must have a coin worth 10 farthings, and another 
worth 100 farthings. Thus, each column to the left is worth 
ten times the column to the right, as in whole numbers. The 
farthings take the place of units; therefore, every amount will 
represent exactly as many farthings as the number contains 
units; thus, every sum of money takes the form of a whole 
number, with a mark or point to divide off the highest coin ; so 
that, properly speaking, every amount will appear as a decimal 
number. This system is diametrically opposite to Dr. Bowring’s; 
he fixes upon the highest existing coin, I upon the lowest, as a 
standard basis. 

Three of the above coins must necessarily be new ones, as we 
have none to represent 10, 100, or 1000 farthings now. Their 
names I propose to be the Dent, Sol, Libra, which will not 
interfere materially with any nation’s coins. If we adopt, as 
Dr. Bowring suggests, the French names; centime and decime, 
for coins having a different specific value to those of the same 
name in France, much confusion must necessarily arise from the 
two nations having different coins of the same name. I would 
suggest, as classical names that should at once express their 
value, the Latin words for 10, 100, 1000; viz., Decem, Centum, 
Mille. The values would be as follows:—1 decem = 10 far- 
things; 1 centum = 100 farthings ; 1 mille = 1000 farthings. 
These names sound harmonious, and I am sure would be very 
appropriate, But I first chose Libra, Sol, Deut, that the initials 








y readers will now please to consider well the system I lay | 


| 2.s.d. might still be preserved under the following form—J. s.¢.f. 
| or 2. f.,80 that two columns might suffice to contain all amounts; 
| the first containing the libras, the second the farthings. If, 
| however, the Queen should graciously consider that royal names 
| should be affixed to the new coins, let them stand thus :—10 
farthings = 1 noble; 10 nobles = 1 Albert; 10 Alberts = 1 
Victoria. This nomenclature would at once commemorate the 
reigning sovereign’s name in whose reign the decimal system 
was introduced, together with her husband’s. In looking over 
| the coins of other nations, I find that in Sweden they have a 
| coin called a Caroline, equal to 1s.2d., so that a female name 
for acoin is not without a precedent; in Prance, 20 francs 
make a Louis, which is a man’s name ; so that our Queen will 
| be perfectly justified in affixing her own and her consort’s 
| names to the new coins, if she think proper. 
The coins in which accounts will be kept in the new system 
| are as follows :—farthing, value as at present; dent = 10/ ; 
sol = 10 dents= 100f.; libra = 10 sols = 100 dents = 1600 
farthings. In the present coinage, the libra will be worth 
12. Os. 10d., the sol 2s.1d., and the dent 24d.; so that the 
present copper coinage will be retained, with the addition of a 
new coin worth 23d., which will be a fine coin in copper. The 
sol will be a very convenient coin in silver, and the libra in gold. 
These coins can be divided to suit the purposes of circulation. 
The decimal system, however it be arranged, will have the 
advantages of uniformity and simplicity. A trial of a few 
sums in decimals will convince any one of this. A great saving 
of figures and mental labour will ensue, consequently of time 
also. Every arithmetical calculation will be simplified to such 
a degree, that any one who has learnt the four‘fundamental rules 
of arithmetic can apply them instantly to money-sums ; and all 
| the complexities of compound arithmetic will be avoided. The 
| beauty also of this system will be apparent to most; for who 
| has not admired our denary system of notation? Let us, then, 
| apply this admirable system to our coinage, without delay. 





Another, not insignificant advantage, will be, that tedious 
computations can be made by logarithms ; for when our money 
is represented decimally, logarithmical arithmetic may be applied 
with equal facility as to decimal quantities now. This will be 
an advantage, as every one who understands and has used loga- 
rithms can testify. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that a motion for the introduction 
| of a decimal system of coins and keeping accounts will be 
| brought before Parliament next session, and also that it may 
meet with success. Let us not slumber nor sleep, for be assured 
it will be of benefit to us all. It is a matter in which the poor, 
as well as the rich, are deeply interested. Dr. Bowring will not 
let it drop, I feel assured; may other honourable members 
follow his example. JACTA. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Model Lodging-House for Young Men in Warehouses, ete.—57, 
Miller-street, Glasgow, 13th September, 1847.—Drar S1r,—I 
have to acknowledge the receipt of your esteemed favour of the 
2d inst., and am glad that you appreciate the importance of a 
model lodging-house for young men 1n warehouses, and merchants’ 
counting-houses, ete. 

My plan is of itself simple, and is as follows :— 

First.—I propose to raise the necessary capital in the same 
manner as that of the labouring classes; viz.: by shares of 107. 
each, issued only to bond fide parties, who would invest their 
money in it only in a benevolent point of view. 

Second.—In order that pecuniary profit might not be the 
temptation, I would limit the profits applicable to division to 
5 or 6 per cent. 

Third—That all profits above such, be appropriated entirely 
towards additional comforts, ete., to the inmates. 

Fourth.—That every comfort attainable in a private dwelling, 
be procurable in this institution. 

Fifth.—\ would propose that a library of useful and enter- 
taining books for the use of the inmates be added to the 
establishment, for which a small sum be charged for the purpose 
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of keeping the books in good order, and adding all new books of 
merit. 

Sixth.—That the principal daily newspapers and periodicals 
be regularly filed. 

Seventh.—I consider it of paramount importance that every 
encouragement be given to the formation of the young men into 
a society for discoursing and debating upon all important topics 
(always excepting religious subjects). 

Eighth—To provide for the health and cleanliness of the 
inmates, shower-baths ought to be erected. 

Ninth.—I consider it of great importance that a system of 
religious observance be practised, and I would strenuously urge 
the propriety of family worship being strictly attended to every 
evening; and for this reason, a minister, (no matter of what 
Christian denomination, but of decided piety) ought to be the 
manager. 

Tenth.—I should consider it would corfer a vast benefit upon 
the young men, if classes were formed for their improvement, 
such as French, German, and Spanish language classes, Mathe- 
matical and rhetoric classes, etc.; and I would also urge the 
propriety of engaging eminent men to give lectures occasionally 
on important subjects, perhaps under discussion at their Debating 
Society. 

Eleventh.—Manual exercises must be attended to, and hence 
I would suggest gymnastics, quoiting, etc., be provided. 

In the above f have merely given an outline of my views. 
Much remains to be added. The importance of the subject few 
will deny: the subject has engrossed my attention for the last 
two years, and the more I have thouglit upon it, the more I 
have become convinced of its utility, for the reasons I mentioned 
in my last letter. 

In my own limited sphere, I have uo influence ; hence my 
troubling you. -You have done much towards the spreading of 
liberal and philanthropic views, and I trust that you will not now 
rest from doing more. Much yet remains to be done; your 
interest and influence in the philanthropic world is extensive. 
I trust, then, that if you see the importance of this subject in 
the same light as I do, that you will not hesitate to use your 
influence forits advancement. My object may be summed up in 
a few words—“ not to cure vice, but to prevent it.” I trust 
you will be kind enough to give me your opinion upon the 
subject, fully and candidly, whenever time will permit you, 

And believe me to remain, with much respect, 


Dear Sir, yours very truly, 
William Howitt, Esq. ‘ 


GezorcE J. ROBERTSON. 

A Plea for the Unemployed.—Believing that William Howitt 
is a well-wishing friend to the useful and operative class, I am 
desirous of canvassing his opinion as to a large amount of benefit 
that: might be awarded to that large portion of mechanics and 
artificers who are at this present time totally unemployed, and 
consequently in most distressed circumstances. 

What is required, Sir, is simply agitating the master em- 
ployers for a reduction of the hours of labour from twelve to 
ten, or nine, or even eight, hours per day, and giving the over- 
time to the unfortunate unemployed. By this means, generally 
carried out in London, 200 or 300 journeymen in the printing 
business alone (as an example) might be immediately employed, 
who have been for months in a state of the most unwilling idle- 
ness, and consequent distress. Calla public meeting at Far- 
ringdon Hall, to consider this proposition. Let the people’s 
press energetically enforce the same; call on the masters, by 
or temonstrance, to begin this work of humanity. Some 

ittle energetic pleading will bring equal justice to bear on ail 

men. Why should such an unchristian partiality remain un- 
checked, as loading a certain portion of journeymen with full 
work, and denying the same altogether to others, equally good, 
equally deserving? If employers have recklessly brought the 
evil upon unfortunate men by overcrowding their business with 
apprentices, then surely they cannot deny a little amelioration 
by an act of . Are the editors afraid of the frowns of the 
full-employed journeymen? If so, are they fit for the trust ? 
The time has fearfully arrived that all trades over-crowded with 
surplus labour must energetically speak out, and inquire where 
the responsibility rests, of avaricious, covetous men plunging 
their fellow men into miserable destitution. 

The drapers have reduced the hours from nine to seven ; the 
carpenters succeeded in shortening Saturday to four o’clock ; 
the Manchester journeymen have half a day given them. Surely 
the London unemployed should not sit down in apathy. 

A Susscrizer to Howirt’s JouRNAL. 








St. Pancras Mutual Improvement Society, No. 7, Charles-strect 
East, Hampstead-road ; instituted 1847.—Sir,—I have delayed 
to acknowiedge the receipt of your kind answer to my applica- 
tion for advice, relating to the formation of a Mutual Improve- 
ment Society, in order that you might be made acquainted with 
our proccedings. I have taken the liberty of enclosing a pro- 
spectus. We now number twenty-three members. We have 
one of our weekly meetings devoted to the reading of extracts 
from standard works, and conversation thereon, either relating 
to the style of the reader, or the subject read; the next to dis- 
cussion; the third to the delivery of lectures or essays, by the 
members, in rotation; and the fourth to general amusement. 
We take in “ Blackwood’s,” “ Tait’s,” “ Douglas ‘Jerrold’s,” and 
the “Mechanic’s” Magazines; ‘ Howitt’s,” the ‘ People’s,” 
and “ Chambers’s” Journals; the “ Athenzeum,” and the “ Land 
we Live in;” and are endeavouring to form a library ; but, of 
course, with our small income, much cannot be done in that way. 
We receive persons of either sex above the age of fifteen, and 
have commenced classes on the different subjects mentioned in 
our prospectus. ; 

If you should not deem us unworthy of notice, perhaps yon 
would favour us by noticing our attempt in your Journal ; and 
might I, without offending, add, that any old volumes, that may 
be to you or your friends comparatively useless, would be most 
gratefully received. Hoping you will excuse this freedom, I 
have the honour to remain, 

Yours most respectfully, 


S. Mortimer. 


Soirée at-the National Hall, in honour of the return to 
Parliament of W. J. Fox.—This demonstration was crowdedly 
attended, and the whole evening passed off very delightfully, 
not alittle of its pleasure being owing to good arrangements. 
On the platform were, with W. J. Fox, who apppeared in 
excellent health and spirits, Mr. Humphries Parry, Dr. Epps, 
Mr. Beggs, Mr. Lovett in the chair, Mr. and Mrs, Howitt, 


Thomas Cooper, Mr. Peter Taylor, jun., Mr. Cooke, und Mr. 


Yapp from the Whittington Club, Mr. Holyoake, Dr. Oxley, 
ete., ete. There were also two gentlemen from Oldham, active 
members of Mr. Fox’s committees, who appeared highly 
delighted with the proceedings. There was much animated 
spenking, and Mr. Fox displayed his usual impressive eloquence. 
He stated it as a very interesting fact, that it was entirely owing 
to his lectures, delivered in that hall, that he had been invited 
to Oldham. ‘That this invitation proceeded from the operatives, 
though it was afterwards seconded warmly by the other classes, 
and that the whole election had been conducted on the purest 
principles, not a penny being allowed to be spent by him on the 
occasion. This is a good example to the working classes, all over 
the kingdom, and shows what is within their power. 

Mr.Stourbridge, Miss Thornton, and Mrs, Dixon, added much 
to the evening, by their delightful singing. 
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